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THE AIMS AND METHOD OF 
HIGHER LITERARY STUDIES: 


I 
THE LURE OF SOURCES 


T is an awe-inspiring thought that the caveman, deter- 
mined to rear his children according to the light of his 
mind, made them repeat such magic sounds as tradition had 
handed down to him—words of witchcraft, tales of war 
and hunting, or propitiatory homage addressed to the 
fearful powers of the sky. Those spells had a meaning, 
more or less clearly caught; they had a virtue beyond the 
mere value of the terms, in their music and rhythm; the 
incantation stirred a dim sense of the beautiful, appealed 
to the imagination, shaped the sensibilities of the young 
men and women who prepared to take up the duties of life 
in their turn. Thus began the use of literature as a means 
of education. The sacred texts would be first learned by 
heart; then, they would have to be explained, as language 
had passed on to a new stage, and their form was anti- 
quated; thus the race of grammarians and commentators 
would arise. Next, the full power of the mysterious sylla- 
bles had to be made accessible to slower or less gifted intel- 
ligences, and the critic was born, pointing out beauties and 
assessing values. Lastly, a more advanced age, feeling itself 
wonderfully modern, grew curious about those relics of the 
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past for the sake of a bygone time; they were scrutinized 
for the testimony they bore as to the moods of long dead 
generations; and the history of literature started on its 
career. Ever since, the achievements of poets and writers 
in song and story have held a place of honor in the activi- 
ties of all schools, colleges, and seminaries of learning. 
Twenty-five centuries ago, Homer was taught to boys and 
girls throughout the Greek world; today, students over the 
planet are trained in the scholarly study of texts. Seminars 
are conducted, theses written, and the number of books 
about books grows by several thousands every year. So 
ancient is the habit, so august the whole tradition, that one 
may well pause in doubt and misgiving at the prospect of 
looking too closely into the forms which they have assumed 
of late. However, the step must be taken—not, indeed, 
with a view to testing the value of literature as an educa- 
tional instrument: that we are content to accept on trust 
from the wisdom of all ages—but so as to probe the manner 
in which literature is taught at present. 

Its teaching in universities still somewhat obeys the three- 
fold impulse out of which the crafts of the grammarian, of 
the critic and of the scholar have grown. It purports to be 
at once a culture of the mind, meant to quicken the percep- 
tion of beauty in verbal expression; a formative training 
of taste, and of the critical faculty; an apprenticeship to 
research, and to the investigation of the literary past. Such 
is the order in which those aims have developed; but the 
modern religion of science has reversed it. History is queen, 
and the modest nursing of the sensibilities is thrown quite 
into the shade. Criticism comes in between, bound up with 
history more or less, and sharing in its dignity. The trend 
is thus to regard the simple enjoyment of books as only the 
concern of the secondary school; and we shall but follow 
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the practice of our time, by making the first of those aims 
the last in our survey. 
* * * 

In each and every province of our life indeed, the scien- 
tific habit of thought has made its influence felt; it has 
entered into the very temper of our minds. The higher 
study of literature might have seemed entitled to a posi- 
tion of proud independence; the years are not yet far away, 
when letters claimed to share with science the privilege of 
being a value in themselves, and the possession of such 
virtue as would make them, without any substantial addi- 
tion or change, an instrument for the shaping of youth. 
This doctrine is not disowned yet, so far as the lower 
degrees of teaching are concerned; but in the field of 
higher education, it has been settled, for half a century 
or so, that the study of literature was powerless by itself 
to justify its traditional tenure of a large place in academic 
exercises. It must needs be enlivened and strengthened with 
an infusion of a spirit and method entirely alien to its own. 
To train the esthetic sense, and to deepen that reflection 
upon life, which an intelligent study of great books can 
nourish, were not objects of sufficient worth to occupy fruit- 
fully the minds of young men and women who had selected 
the humanities for their vocation. The necessity to think 
scientifically was so great and pressing, that to inculcate 
the habit through other studies would not suffice; it should 
impregnate all disciplines; and if literature was to survive 
as a staple subject in higher teaching, it must be brought 
into line with activities directly controlled by the systematic 
purpose of organized knowledge. 

There was a fair case for the argument; the more so, 
as science did not pretend to annex the whole extent of 
the realm it was invading. It only demanded a share; the 
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instrument of letters was to serve its several ends at once; 
the new use it was put to did not necessarily conflict with the 
former; on the contrary, a methodical interpretation of 
books in the same light as other natural facts would 
broaden the perception of their artistic attributes and human 
interest. Such was the plea of the many sincere and enthu- 
siastic scholars who were responsible for the refashioning 
of literary education in its higher spheres. That they made 
good their promise, on the whole, it would be difficult to 
deny; and they were themselves signal proof of the value 
of their faith; erudition and method did not blunt their 
taste or deaden their sensibilities. But with the passing of 
time, the revolution effected in scholarship has further de- 
veloped its consequences; its results are better apparent; 
the excesses, the seeds of which are contained in each new 
departure of thought and life, have grown and flourished 
rankly. It may not be inopportune to point out some of the 
latter, in the course of a survey too brief not to remain 
very incomplete. 

There are various kinds of scientific knowledge; but some 
are more typical than the others, as their quality is, so to 
say, more concentrated and essential. If to know is to organ- 
ize facts, the organization is the more striking, and seems 
the more efficient, as it is closer and firmer. The whole 
history of the moral sciences for a century is that of the 
attempts which have been repeatedly made, to extend to 
them the stricter rules and simpler processes that obtained 
in the world of matter. Again and again, the study of man 
in his diverse aspects as a moral agent had to free itself 
from the contagion of practices and methods that clashed 
with the nature of its object. What is wrong with the higher 
study of literature, as generally pursued at present, is that 
it lives upon an antiquated notion of the nature and activity 
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of mind; it keeps repeating, on its own account, errors which 
have long been exploded in other and more important 
branches of the moral sciences. 

Much is, of course, unexceptionable in the technique 
which has grown round the editing, deciphering and inter- 
preting of texts. Three generations of scholars have pro- 
duced a set of recommendations and rules, in the mass 
certainly not empirical, but which, again, one should not 
describe as merely deductive. The handbooks that have 
been written to guide the research worker on his way are 
most of them admirable; and the doctrine which they teach 
is not only efficient; it is modest and sane. The genuine 
student knows that he is not to put his trust entirely in 
method; a sound notion of the complexity of literary prob- 
lems, a sense of diffidence as to the results of conjecture, 
an acceptance of intuition for all that it may be worth, a 
respect for the spontaneousness of the creative mind, have 
been instilled into him. But, when all is said, and if the tree 
is to be judged by its fruit, the technique of literary studies 
seems in some danger of being hardened and fossilized; 
it is narrowed, in practice, to a monotonous and somewhat 
mechanical routine; last, not least, it receives, as a tech- 
nique, an excessively large amount of attention, and this 
not in a special department, but through the main body 
and trunk of higher teaching. 

To take up the last point first, it seems obvious that 
training in that field is of direct utility only to the intended 
specialist. Let future scholars be taught the lore of research 
work; they are, after all, but a few. Might it be, then, that 
the closer exactness which the habit of methodical inquiry 
can add to literary enjoyment, in itself justifies the time 
and strength devoted to that apprenticeship by the common 
run of students? And even if a training in the craft of 
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literary research is of actual use only to the would-be 
craftsman, might not its universal cultivation be supported 
on the plea that it possessed intrinsic pedagogic worth? 

No doubt, to study a problem for its own sake is a lesson 
in disinterestedness; to sift truth from error, gauge the 
value of conjectures, and work out the rights and wrongs 
of a subject, sharpens the critical faculty, and breeds in 
the over-hasty temper of the young that prudence, that sus- 
pension of judgment, without which there is no sane out- 
look upon life. And while a methodical habit of mind is 
not conducive in itself to the greater enjoyment of litera- 
ture, it induces a mood of modesty and self-diffidence, which 
should increase the respect with which great books are 
approached. The research worker feels that he is doing 
his mite toward the furthering of a large end; should even 
his own share in the collective task offer him but scant 
reward, he is cheered—or ought to be cheered—by the 
ennobling sense of codperation and self-sacrifice. There 
resides in the austere activity of the man who acquits him- 
self well of relatively menial duties the spirit of team work, 
a moral and social influence of no small value. 

Thus the orthodox advocate of research. But the flesh of 
the worker is apt to groan under the ordeal; while his soul, 
strange to say, shows little sense of the benefit which it 
receives. What ails him, is the uneasy impression that his 
most natural appetites are repressed and starved. It might 
be otherwise; but a training which should offer a wide 
scope, is too often restricted to one province of its domain. 
There is breadth, no doubt, in the faith; but it is narrow 
in its usual application. And just as this fact is of great 
practical import, going far to sterilize the fecundity of the 
whole endeavor, it is in itself of very pregnant significance. 
There, and nowhere else, lies the root of the whole matter. 
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A connection of some sort will always appear, between 
the general philosophy of a period, and its characteristic 
activities in all fields. The higher study of literature was 
organized during the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
under the spell of determinist views and an ‘‘atomistic” 
notion of the nature of mind. The main conceptions of psy- 
chology have since that time undergone a thorough change; 
but the influence of the associationist doctrine that pre- 
vailed fifty years ago is still strongly stamped upon the craft 
of the literary student. 

At the back of the vast effort which is being heroically 
pushed forward in thousands of advanced literary courses, 
there lies an unformulated faith, which might be expressed 
as follows: all facts have a cause; literary works are prod- 
ucts; they are to be accounted for by their antecedents, and 
can be. Not only are they, in their mass, an aspect of mental 
and esthetic civilization, to be studied and explained along 
with other symptoms of intellectual activity; and not only 
is the history of literature one of the minor moral sciences, 
entering with other branches into the concrete sociological 
study of man; but each work individually is to be analyzed 
into its component parts: it is, when all is said, the result of 
certain circumstances, which can and should be, as far as 
possible, investigated and known. The ideal aim of the 
research student is to gather all the elements that went to 
the making of a book, just as the chemist analyzes a com- 
pound into its constituent principles. When each and every 
one of those data has been found, the study of literature is 
on a par with the sciences of the physical world, in the 
proud feeling of the complete satisfaction which it gives 
the inquiring mind. It reaches a thorough and final expla- 
nation of its object. 

Such is the prevailing ideal, under the spell of which 
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literary research seems to have been everywhere organized. 
Its methods have been consciously worked out, so as to 
gather all the facts, to establish their connection safely, and 
to build them up into a system, the inner cogency of which 
would be identical with the very process which produced 
the work studied, as the cause produces the effect. 

Now the psychology of fifty years ago did encourage and 
indeed prompted such ambitions and efforts. Most ideas of 
the mind were then regarded as combinations of simple 
elements into complex wholes. The law of association was 
the key to the higher intellectual activities; what more nat- 
ural, than to take it as the key to artistic and literary crea- 
tion as well? The view would thus be generally accepted, 
that a book was the sum of constituent parts—themes, im- 
ages, notions, suggestions—which the writer had picked up 
in the course of his experience; life accounted for most of 
these, and other books did account for the rest. To explain 
a poem triumphantly was to find out all the influences that 
had entered into its conception and execution; to know an 
author was to be acquainted with the origins of all the 
ideas in his mind; and so literary history was mainly the 
investigation of sources. 

Such an approach to knowledge was beset, no doubt, with 
difficulties; but it was, after all, under the circumstances, 
the least arduous to follow; it represented, in fact, the line 
of least resistance. “Sources” are most often tangible things; 
it is easier to deal with the obvious elements of a work, 
than to penetrate into its inner meaning. Thus it is that 
the higher teaching of literature has been led into the 
grooves where it is still mainly at present. Two-thirds of 
its energy are absorbed by the investigation of definite indi- 
vidual origins. To open a learned periodical, or consult a 
list of theses, is to come across a thick growth of that 
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exuberant weed. A seminar loses half its prestige, unless it 
is devoted to somebody’s influence upon somebody. And 
the materials with which, apparently, a full explanation of 
the entire body of literature is at last, some day, to be 
given, are heaped up with untiring ant-like industry. 

But the view of the human mind implied in that position 
is no longer held, or tenable. The stress has been shifted, 
from the combination of elementary ideas into complex 
ones, to the activity of consciousness, the interpenetration 
of its moments, the originality of qualitative states; and 
absolute determinism has lost its ascendancy. The sponta- 
neous character of mental life is accepted on all hands. In 
the light of these new notions, the ceaseless investigation 
of origins, as it is now conducted, is seen decidedly at a 
disadvantage. 

To ignore that line of inquiry altogether would be of 
course a grievous excess. In order to comprehend an age 
of thought or literature, we need to know what broad cur- 
rents of influence have helped to impregnate the intelli- 
gence or the imagination of men with certain themes, con- 
ceptions and moods; the interrelation of cultures, groups 
and periods is an essential chapter in the study of the past. 
Even with the individual writers and works, the history of 
their development is part and parcel of that effort to under- 
stand, without which there is no knowledge worthy of the 
name. It may not be immaterial to lay our hands on the 
sources from which a passage is derived, when the external 
origin of the ideas or words can throw light on their 
obscure or ambiguous meaning. There is food for reflec- 
tion, if not for very varied or enriching thought, in the 
unexpected places from which the images that throng a 
poet’s work may have gathered; in the strange ways and 
devious courses of inspiration. 
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But the value which we should attach to the search for 
sources is thus seen to be essentially relative, and every case 
has to prove its claim. It may be, it often is, interesting or 
useful to know from where the materials of a book were 
borrowed. The mistaken and exaggerated assumption is 
that it is always interesting and useful; that we should 
systematically inquire into the sources of all works ranking 
as literature; that all such inquiries must smell sweet to 
the nose of the scholar; that it is possible to bring together 
all the constituent elements of books in that way; and that 
there is sanity-in the universal effort thus initiated, in the 
desperate search for the materials which have entered into 
the whole body of literature, spending on that endless task 
the best energies of young people with a genuine taste for 
letters. 

In those principles, not often stated fully, but too often 
acted upon, there hides a mistaken notion of the aim and 
method of literary studies. Indeed, one might go so far as 
to say that the doctrine, in its crudest form, is a soul-killing 
fetish. It is not possible to gather all the materials out of 
which a work of literature has grown; and if we could have 
them all in our hand, they would be only dry bones; the 
spirit that breathed upon them is everything. 

It is not necessarily interesting to know the sources of 
a book. The inventors of sources usually do not explain 
much that matters. They do not account for the work of 
the artist; they do not effectively substitute a mechanical 
combination of parts for the living act of creation; so far 
as this act is concerned—and it is the all in all of litera- 
ture—they do not even, in most cases, throw a revealing 


or an instructive light upon it. The conclusions of any sig- —| 
nificance to be drawn from the study of sources are very, 


few. A dozen scrutinies of the kind will establish some 
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elementary facts, all of which we knew before, or which 
we might have foreseen: the materials of a writer come to 
him in the most various ways, and those ways may be sub- 
conscious as well as conscious; he may take much from 
sources most alien to his purpose, and most unexpected; 
there is no limit to the transforming and idealizing power 
of imagination, working upon the data which memory has 
gathered; etc. . . . Such findings, and the like, are the har- 
vest to be reaped from the investigation of origins; to take 
stock of them once, and pass on, would be enough. They 
leave each individual problem very much where it stood; 
the help which they afford to the study of each is but slight. 

It is not conceivable, lastly, that a complete natural his- 
tory of literature should be put together in that way, with 
the skeletons of all the works reconstructed bone by bone, 
all the bones duly labelled and fitted into their places. There 
will always be lacking, from the sum total of such studies, 
whatever is energy, vital spark, creative invention; the real 
substance and manner of growth will not even have been 
touched upon. There is no accounting from the outside for 
_ the genesis of a book worthy of notice; in the process thus 

sketched out, it is the missing links only that matter. 
The number of elements that went to the writing of one 
work is infinite; no reckoning of them will ever be full; 
those that are most essential are elusive, intangible, cannot 
be caught and pinned down on the page. A library of 
research work dealing with sources is an aggregate of 
inert matter, mostly dead. 

And yet, one can sympathize with the desperate attempt 
to know how a masterpiece “was made”. There is no fault 
to find, in principle, with the will to take beautiful things to 
pieces; with the search for the why and the wherefore. The 
purpose of science is of course sacred. It is the method here 
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that is disappointing, not the quest that is wrong. But if 
the analysis is to explain its object, the right sort of ele- 
ments are to be dissociated, and the synthetic force that 
not only brought them together, but fused them into a 
whole, is to be recaptured. Now this is no impossible task; 
and the right sort of criticism—the creative—is able to 
perform it in such a way as to give us adequate explana- 
tions. This will be the subject of the next stage in our 
inquiry. 

Meanwhile, it may be no unfit conclusion to those rather 
negative remarks, that we should turn in admiration and 
homage to what appears, at first sight, a signal example of 
the study of sources at its best. Professor John Livingston 
Lowes’ book, The Road to Xanadu, need hardly be intro- 
duced to minds in touch with the movement of literature. 
No methodical investigation could be more thorough; and 
no reader has dipped into that beautiful work without feel- 
ing its fascination. But the lesson of the book is all in favor 
of our argument. The problem is here definitely carried on 
to the psychological plane. What the author gives us is a 
direct view of the transforming power of imagination. We 
are made a party to the process through which the passive 
images gathered by experience and reading are infused with 
an active life, and form into original aggregates. As a strik- 
ingly clear survey of the ‘subconscious alchemy” which lies 
at the root of invention, no research could be more 
convincing. 

And yet, the book, strong as it is, fails to persuade us 
entirely. One cannot help thinking that-what is amiss with 
it is just its attempt at the full dissociation of a poem into 
its constituent elements. In so far as Professor Lowes wants 
to bring together all the materials of the Ancient Mariner, 
we feel that his net, however masterly the hand that throws 
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it, will not catch the most essential factors of the product. 
Every single detail may be accounted for; the dovetailing 
of the themes, images and incidents may be perfect: still, 
there never was a work of art produced in that way. It is 
all very well for the critic himself to point out that his 
analysis is not, cannot be, exhaustive: it is carried away by 
the enthusiasm of source-finding, and inevitably places the 
main stress on what remains of secondary importance only. 
The truly creative principle, when all is said, is the whole 
personality of Coleridge; that organic, unanalyzable energy 
did enter into the growth of the poem at every stage; it 
presided over all the choice of expression. By the side of 
that deeper activity, the playing and sifting of subconscious 
images in the recesses of memory must be regarded as more 
external. And even the other piece subjected to the same 
test, Kubla Khan, did not only sing itself out to a passive 
spirit; spontaneous and miraculous as this pure gem of 
fancy may be, it bears the imprint of the mind that made 
it; really to explain it would be to explain the verbal gifts 
and the musical instincts of Coleridge’s self. Are these in 
other ways to be explained? Not exactly; but they are to 
be approached, felt, realized, caught intuitively, we shall 
see, as far as they can be known at all. 

We are not prepared to believe, either, that the study 
here made of the two poems does reveal to us the precise 
methods that always govern poetical invention. It sheds a 
welcome light on the working of an eminent poet’s fancy; 
but hardly any inference can be drawn from it, beyond a 
few conclusions, of a general nature, which we knew or 
suspected before. At bottom, the case of every artist, and, 
indeed, of every poem, is unique; no binding law controls 
the growth of mental products. Professor Lowes has bril- 
liantly exhausted the possibilities of the search for sources 
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in a privileged instance; his inquiry, bearing on an excep- 
tionally fit subject, most usefully confirms some pre-existing 
but rather vague ideas as to the psychology of invention. 
Beyond this, even that most uncannily shrewd discoverer of 
sources could not go. His book would keep its solid worth, 
if it did not attempt to say all, where a general lesson is 
conveyed, rather than particular texts fully accounted for; 
and the thesis that he does make good, others need not 
take up after him. 

Indeed, the time-honored maxim that the exception is a 
proof of the rule, might be here aptly recalled. What makes 
the Road to Xanadu one of the outstanding works of criti- 
cism in recent years, is the skill, insight and talent of the 
critic, no less than the glamor that attaches to Coleridgian 
problems. Whether, after having read that large-sized vol- 
ume, we are actually possessed of all the ingredients that 
went to the making of two relatively short poems, is not 
only uncertain, but most improbable; and to tell the truth, 
it does not much matter. 

From the way along which the organized study of litera- 
ture is being pushed further every day, we are thus called 
back to paths somewhat less ambitious, that do not seem to 
set out quite so straight toward that goal of scientific 
knowledge—the discovery of causes. There we may find, 
however, the living, concrete intelligence of the literary 
work, the realization of its inner aim; and such a grasp of 
its development, as will allow us to share in the creative 
activity of the artist. Could we have that, we need not feel 
any regret. Not the spectacular dissociation of the work 
into its elements, not the hunt for its material origins and 
sources, will give us the illuminating sense of its growth; 
but an intuitive process, the nature and the conditions of 
which we must now try to make clear. To understand, in 
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this plane, is primarily the business of the critical faculty. 
What can the critic do, what should he do, since the search 
for the historical explanation of works finds its crowning 
virtue and reality in criticism? 

Let us then depart, in respect and awe, from the vast 
empire of scholarship, whose law it seems to be that the 
waters of the spirit, there, do not run freely over the earth, 
refreshing it, but flow underground, so that the devoted 
band of the source-finders has to dig and burrow for them, 
with the hope, at best, of a little moisture finally in the 
desert sand. Before we cross back, however, to the blessed 
land of everyman, we may hearken for a while to the 
pathetic outcry of that anonymous professor, who in the 
Atlantic Monthly for last September,! relieved his over- 
burdened soul. ‘‘. . . How heavy has been, and is, the 
weight of learned volumes, of commentary, exegesis, under 
which both pedagogue and student must stagger in order 
to fulfill contemporary academic demands. Month by month 
and week by week they multiply, tomes, articles, pages upon 
pages upon the reading of a word or phrase, discussion 
after discussion upon some minute point of fact, as to the 
authenticity of a perhaps unimportant fragment or disputed 
date. . . . If huge tomes, giving an omnium-gatherum, of 
all documents, important and unimportant, significant and 
insignificant, that can in any way be associated with an 
author, increase and multiply, where will it all stop? . 
Not an assembly of all the phrases he may ever have 
encountered, paragraphs upon which he may have stumbled 
through his lifetime, will ever betray his secret. No array 
of facts, no amount of psychological theory, can interpret 
that mysterious inner alchemy whereby the stuff of common 


4“’The Pedagogue in Revolt”, by a College Professor: The Atlantic 
Monthly, September 1928. 
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life is transmuted into gold. . . . How many times, in toil- 
ing over note and variant, early reading and later reading, 
in preparation for the solemn task of teaching poetry to 
the young, have I felt that way, without confessing it to 
myself or others! . . .” Alas, what is to be done? “Deco- 
rum in academic life must be maintained. Yet, for safety, 
suppressed feelings must come out, in the gospel according 


to Freud. . . . Here am I who should at this moment be 
getting ready for my seminar, given this year for the nine- 
teenth time, . . . wantonly wasting precious time. Is it a 


touch of spring? ...I am as one stricken. Should I 
resign?” 

Resign, my sincere and suffering brother? Surely not; 
keep on teaching the young, you have the root of the matter 
in you. Only be of better cheer; help is coming. We are 
many who labor in spirit, they are few who really prosper 
and rejoice; let us lift up our voices together, and the walls 


of Jericho shall fall. 


II : 
THE OBJECT OF CRITICISM 


HE historians of literature may be the salt of the 
earth; but on that very account, they are and must 
remain a small minority. The young men and women who 
go through the higher courses of literary studies have, most 
of them, other objects in view. Whatever walks they may 
intend to follow in after-life, their common desire is simply 
to be trained in the intelligent enjoyment of books. Whilst 
only a few among them are budding scholars, all are willing 
to be given some finer perception of beauty in words. The 
seminaries of learning are thus faced with a double task: 
provision is to be made in teaching for the due apprentice- 
ship of the elect, who will carry on the sacred trust and 
keep adding to knowledge; at the same time, the mental 
interests of the more numerous flock are not to be forgot- 
ten. How can these two aims be pursued together? 

It is no exaggeration to say, that they are but ill recon- 
ciled at present. The future historian has it all his own way. 
Courses are conducted, and examinations held, as if all the 
members of the professional and business classes were to 
have written, or be able to write, a thesis for the Ph.D. 
Now this looks very much like a confusion of issues. The 
historian of letters is a specialist; his training should answer 
his particular requirements; he must master the technique 
of his craft, and this is the end to which the discipline of 
higher studies has been systematically bent. But the com- 


mon run of students need not acquire that specialized skill. 
17 
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Since what they want is to feel the humanizing influence of 
great books, the stress laid on technique at the expense of 
general culture may be, in principle, detrimental to their 
object; and we know from experience that it is very much 
so in fact. 

The origin of the confusion is not far to seek. It grew 
naturally out of the search for some common ground, upon 
which the specialist and the layman could meet. The techni- 
cal activity of the scholar implies, of course, the normal use 
of his sensibilities, and his training should make room for 
their due exercise. On the other hand, it is rightly felt that 
if the non-professional student of literature is to be capable 
of an intelligent appreciation, he must go beyond the passive 
enjoyment of what he reads; he must be instructed, partly 
at least, in the mysteries of the art, and rub shoulders with 
the fully initiated. The view is sound; but the arrangement 
fails entirely, if the cultural virtue of letters is sacrificed to 
the preoccupation with historical problems, so that the 
would-be specialist has no chance of keeping his sensibilities 
fresh and open; and if his own discipline, meanwhile, is 
inhuman and dry, so that the layman is simply repelled by it. 

The common ground on which the scholar and the culti- 
vated man should meet and can meet, is not, as seems to 
have been taken for granted, literary history; it is the criti- 
cism of literature. In the critical functioning of the mind, 
the technical exertions of the historian find their crowning 
justification and reality; in it, as well, the unpretending 
pleasure of the reader of books is refined and deepened. 
All ranks and varieties of powers, temperaments and tastes 
are easily brought together in this ample field, where the 
highest and the lowest are equally at home, because high 
and low here differ only in degree, not in kind. All sincere 
reflection upon a text is criticism of a sort; and the best 
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criticism is just that reflection carried as far as it can go. 

The critical activity is thus seen to be of the widest and 
the most varied range. In a manner, it concerns all of us. 
We shall have occasion to point out that the aim of higher 
literary studies, as an instrument of education, and a forma- 
tive influence, is to endow every cultivated man or woman 
with the ability to be, within individual limits, but genu- 
inely, his or her own critic of literature. We cannot, of 
course, leave it at that. Differences in degree, though not 
in kind, will at once assert themselves. With some, the 
function will be exercised to the full; whether or not they 
make a profession of criticism, their response to the stimu- 
lus of a work will be a re-creation of its intent and purpose. 
With others, the critical act is reduced in scope; these are 
simply the competent lovers of books. The two species, 
needless to say, shade off into each other. The distinction 
is chiefly practical and pedagogical; but under the circum- 
stances, we must make of it the very division of our subject. 
It is with the former class that the following remarks will 
deal. 

x Ok Ox 

What is meant here by criticism? Not, surely, the magis- 
tracy that was once inseparable from the name. To pass 
judgment in a definite manner, and to assign ranks, is not 
exactly a superannuated ideal: there will always be a neces- 
sity for it; and persons will always be found, who feel 
equipped for the task, and like to acquit themselves of it. 
But it would be vain to ignore the fact, that the essential 
relativity of taste has entered into the very texture of our 
thought. The values of literature are fixed gradually, by a 
process of empirical assessment and unceasing correction; 
each reader, in the democracy of intellectual life, has inher- 
ited a share, however unequal, of the privilege which the 
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self-appointed guardians of tradition used to reserve for 
themselves. There are of course voices of authority, which 
command attention and respect; in the consensus of opinion 
that evolves, the sustained power of trained, competent 
appreciations tells in the long run; the ruin of dogmatic 
criticism has not spelt complete anarchy. Still, eclecticism 
has come to stay; there is hardly any clear and settled rule 
of merit outside the reactions of readers, and the belief in 
a single scale, with unchangeable degrees, has vanished for 
good. The value of our criticism is measured by the breadth 
of our sympathies, the acuteness and delicacy of our per- 
ceptions; and the hierarchy each of us establishes is valid 
only for the minds which find their own impressions in ours. 

Is the critic thus confined to the passive attitude of im- 
pressionism pure and simple; and are the students to be 
directed toward the cheap and easy ideal of self-sufficient, 
arbitrary reactions to texts? If it were to be so, we should 
revert indeed, for the training of youth, to the historical 
study of literature; as to a discipline that offered at least 
a promise of objectivity, an outlet for minds bent upon 
disinterested effort, determined to transcend, if possible, 
their narrow limits. 

But criticism, while losing much of its judicial assurance, 
and even if we demur at its scientific pretensions, can regain 
what it lost, and more, in real objectivity of outlook. Its 
essence is not merely receptive; it implies more than intelli- 
gent contact with the stimulus of a book. It is a rich, posi- 
tive activity, which through sympathy shares in the creative 
act of the artist. To criticize a work, in the proper sense of 
the term, is to understand and interpret as fully as possible 
the urge of energy that produced it; to live again the stages 
of its development, and partake of the impulses and inten- 
tions with which it is still pregnant. This is, in substance, 
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Croce’s view, such as Mr. Spingarn, some eighteen years 
ago, sponsored in America for the first time, with an enthu- 
siasm which no doubt fastened too exclusively on the cen- 
tral sense of a liberating message, and cut criticism adrift 
with too rash a hand from all its safe moorings in history. 
When all is said, still, there is no theory more acceptable.* 

The critic should do, through other means, and more 
efiiciently, what the orthodox historian was after in his 
quest for sources. No less than the historian, the critic is 
keenly desirous of explaining the work in hand; to that 
explanation, he gives his mind fully; in it, all his faculties 
have a share. A process is thus started, able, on the one 
hand, to satisfy the legitimate demands of intelligence, of 
the power that analyzes, links up and classifies things; in 
close organic affinity, on the other hand, with the simple 
humanizing enjoyment of letters. 

The process might be figured out somewhat in the fol- 
lowing way. History, the erudite knowledge of the condi- 
tions, the circumstances, the relations—in a word, the 
externals—of literature, should have a definite place and 
function in the full cycle of criticism; again, the impres- 
sionism of direct, concrete perceptions should have in it its 
recognized province. Both are necessary, but neither is 
supreme; they are adjuncts, preparatory or instrumental, 
toward the critical act itself. This is of a different order; 
it is a synthetic activity, which, bearing on the work studied, 
welds into a central intuition the subjective data gathered 
by our immediate reaction to the text, and the objective 
facts supplied by the available historical research. 

The end and aim of that synthetic act is to seize from 


1'The text of Mr. Spingarn’s address, and the principal pronouncements of 
authoritative American critics on the issue thus raised, are given in J. C. 
Bowman’s book, Contemporary American Criticism, 1926. 
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the inside the creative mood of the writer; the complex of 
emotions and ideas that lies at the core of the work, and . 
from which it originated. This is not merely to divine a 
purpose, an artistic intent; it is to possess oneself of the 
very growth and expansion of the purpose into an accom- 
plished reality. Here we have history indeed, but the inner 
history of a mind, which has obeyed the prompting of self- 
expression. Towards that full understanding, so complete 
that it reproduces, at least to some extent, the actual fash- 
ioning and shaping of the product, all auxiliary help is of 
course welcome; and the biography of the writer, the back- 
ground of literary development and social conditions, the 
science of language, analytical esthetics, are called upon to 
throw as decisive a light as possible on the psychological 
heart of the problem. No less indispensable is the fine, 
accurate perception of those values which are the tangible 
outcome of the author’s endeavor. 

Thus it is that the critic worthy of the name is really a 
creator. Judgment, appreciation, intelligence, are inappro- 
priate terms to denote his activity; intuition, sympathy, 
would be more fitting words. If his effort is vigorous, and 
guided by a sufficient body of knowledge, he will fasten 
unerringly on the genetic idea, the idée génératrice of 
the work; not necessarily an idea, but most often an image, 
a mental experience, and almost always an emotion of some 
kind. This is the genuine explanation of the book; in no 
other way is a concrete relationship established from the 
effect to its actual cause. The scientific sense, the craving 
for the intelligibility of things, is thus most substantially 
satisfied; and our intuition, radiating out from its central 
focus toward each part and aspect of the work, illuminates 


_’ This theory is worked out in M. Pierre Audiat’s interesting book, La 
Biographie de l’Oeuvre Littéraire, Esquisse d’une Méthode Critique, 1924. 
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it to our gaze, making it transparent with an inner light. 
Our imaginative perception, following the author’s mind all 
along the series of its instinctive acts of will, shares in the 
decisions, the preferences, the choice, which are translated 
into the characteristics of the work. The major motives and 
themes of a book, its leading purposes, and every detail of 
its construction, manner and style, thus appear to us in their 
organic unity. Explanation is here hardly distinguishable 
from description; the object studied is presented from 
within outward, and its various aspects follow one another 
in an order not exactly logical, but natural; everything 
seems easy and simple, and is so, analysis being nothing 
but development. 

Sympathy is the first condition and indispensable means 
of that critical intuition; a sympathy prepared, stimulated, 
enlightened by knowledge; but of all kinds of knowledge, 
the most profitable here is that which is not abstract or 
second-hand, but concrete and direct: the data gathered im- 
mediately from the self-revelation of the writer in his book. 
All thus depends on that crucial contact of the critic with 
the text; there is no activity comparable in mental life, but 
the concentration of the inventor on his problem, of the 
creative artist himself on his work. One might even say 
that the deciphering of a book, or of a writer’s personality, 
by a critic—two processes closely allied, almost identical, 
though the emphasis slightly varies from one to the other— 
was a more intensive act than the very writing of that 
book; in this respect only, that literary composition is recon- 
cilable with a good deal of momentary passiveness, the sub- 
conscious powers taking the lead, and the lucid faculties 
_ being in abeyance; whilst the heightening of consciousness 
which the critic’s intuition implies—a heightening of the 
consciousness of himself, as identified with another’s mental 
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life—is of necessity more clear and connected, making the 
organic relationships of the work more definite. Criticism 
mainly consists in realizing, through the power of attention, 
a complex of intellectual adaptations and sequences which 
had remained largely obscure in the mind that had lived 
them first. Hence that paradoxical, but by no means infre- 
quent occurrence: the critic better aware than the author of 
the purpose and trend of a book. If intelligence were the 
measure of art, the critic would be the greater artist. But 
intelligence is not; and the critic, as artist, ranks not indeed 
necessarily second to the original writer, but somewhere on 
the same plane; their value being that of creation with 
one, of re-creation with the other—two perfectly equivalent 
processes. 

Sympathy is a subjective force; it implies affinities which 
are variable, and may not exist; it has its deficiencies, it is 
subject to accidents. There will remain, in all criticism 
worthy of the name, a margin of uncertainty; its working 
is never safe, as is that of an impersonal scientific experi- 
ment. The great critic is the one whose faculty of sympa- 
thizing has been almost indefinitely extended, broadened, 
made more supple by constant exercise, by wide reading, 
and repeated experience of the unbounded wealth of art. 
Indeed, the apprenticeship of the critic lies largely in learn- 
ing how to actualize his sympathetic power to the utmost, 
in turning to use each and every one of his instincts as the 
nucleus of a possible personality, the germ of a virtual 
growth. The critic should be the myriad-minded man. But 
literature is much more varied and rich than he can be— 
how could one artist possess in himself, were it only in an 
infinitesimal form, the personalities of all artists ?—and he 
must have his limits, whatever he may do. 

Erudition and knowledge build the background of criti- 
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cism, prepare and open the way for it, and last but not 
least, are a test and a trial of its conclusions; but they play 
a subordinate part in the critical act itself. The historian 
and the critic, complementary and indispensable to each 
other, are rarely united in the same person; their efforts 
will never be entirely reconciled, because they are not in the 
same plane. That the joint working of activities so different, 
so alien in their methods and purposes, should always 
be smooth, is of course not to be expected. Much can and 
should be done, though, to harmonize them. The critic, at 
the present day, has not to make allowance for the his- 
torian: the tenure he has of his own domain is so preca- 
rious, that he could not think of disputing anybody else’s 
* possession of other ground. But the historian has to learn 
how to tolerate and respect the critic. 

Such, then, is the process which the great interpreters of 
literature have always followed; which Hazlitt would live 
through, and which Coleridge more than once described 
with the clear-sightedness of the philosopher. But those 
were men of genius, and the critic need not be one; our 
reasonable expectation of good criticism would be too 
scanty otherwise. Mere mortals may, within the bounds of 
modesty, claim to practise the craft with full, efficient suc- 
cess. The only strict condition is that they should have been 
provided by nature with an average faculty of intuitive 
literary perception; that is to say, of literary talent. There 
is no good judge of painting, but he who is gifted with the 
:mmediate sense of color, drawing and picturesque expres- 
sion, a sense equivalent to some measure of artistic skill, 
and in effect very often accompanied by it. There is no good 
judge of books, but he who is not blind to the intellectual 
glow that has fused together the elements of a work, and 
still radiates at its core like its latent life; and of course, 
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to share in that glow is to recreate it sympathetically, and 
to recreate it is to be able in some measure to create it. 
When the operation of criticism is stripped to its essential 
root, it supposes instinctive activities that cannot directly be 
taught, the power to trace back the product under study to 
its last accessible cause, a psychological one. Many men are 
born with that ability; and we shall try to show that most 
men are endowed with at least the rudiments of it, so that 
the purpose of literary education, from its first beginnings, 
is just to cultivate those rudiments. 

But even at the higher level of explicit, full-grown criti- 
cism, much can be done to develop and foster that intuitive 
skill. Critics, once born, are trained, by example and by 
practice. Here it is that the courses of colleges and univer- 
sities stand in a vital connection with the literature of the 
country: they provide, or could provide, the best appren- 
ticeship for the men who are to give it competent apprecia- 
tion. The taint of academic origin will not disqualify those 
men for the function of open-minded contact with the new 
literature in the making, if the special training they have 
received is not different, in some essential respects, from a 
cultivation of the creative faculties. 

Indeed, in this plane of the full critic, as in that of the 
mere reader of books, the organized study and interpreta- 
tion of literary works should provide a schooling for the 
would-be writers themselves. Entering sympathetically into 
the genetic process which has produced great books, must 
stimulate all kinds of productive talents, except, perhaps, 
that of the genius whose personality discovers itself in 
rebellion, and with whom independence is the breath of life. 
We shall be prepared to find that in the future, as in the 
past, the strongest temperaments are hatched outside 
the atmosphere of literary nurseries, and are best left to 
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themselves, as they manage generally to be. To the others, 
whether critics or poets, novelists, playwrights, it is a use- 
ful discipline that can show how literary qualities are 
translated into human terms; how an organic connection is 
established between a character and its expression; and how 
an individual mind builds itself up in action and reaction 
with a moral and social environment. ‘Esthetic acumen, 
psychological insight, and the sense of historic interdepend- 
ence, could not be more efficiently encouraged; and training 
in constructive criticism is thus no bad school for the future 
student of art, of philosophy, and for all the varieties 
of the historian. A precise habit of mind, safety in induction, 
the fine analysis of moral facts, are part and parcel of the 
_ critical activity thus understood. 
x * x 

But even if it is agreed, that history stands here to criti- 
cism aS a means toward an end, there must be another 
field where the relation is reversed, and where criticism 
leads up to history. The growth of literature through the 
ages has to be studied and organized so as to fit in with 
the requirements of knowledge. Now it looks as if the 
critic’s endeavor were strictly limited to the solution of indi- 
vidual problems. Each artistic process is unique; to trace 
books to their formative ideas and emotions is to write 
mental biographies. How could the method work out to 
general conclusions, and a satisfactory ordering of facts? 

The answer is, that a principle of generalization, no less 
fruitful than any other, is contained within the critical 
activity itself, as here defined. It seizes moods, and their 
genetic relationships with works; psychology is drawn upon 
+n that inference, and it furnishes the guiding light toward 
the interpretation of literature. Now, psychology, being 
scientific in character, tends to be general, even if its laws 
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are not binding; our inner states, whilst always individual, 
are capable of bearing various and strong analogies; they 
lend themselves to classification under many heads. Thus it 
is that the critic is able to utilize his disconnected findings 
as the materials for a constructive order. 

There are affinities of temperament; there are families 
of writers. No method more naturally leads to a mapping- 
out of the literary kind, with its species and sub-species, and 
to a discrimination of their varieties, than that which brings 
all its power to bear on the biography of books, and thus 
on the moral history of writers. From this point of view, 
such labels as ‘‘classicism” and ‘“‘romanticism’”’ are made to 
reveal the esthetic reality which they enclose; they are 
brought into a causal relation with the predominance of 
certain psychological states. In that way the classifications 
of criticism are grounded upon the more solid basis of the 
inner nature of man. 

Again, there is thus opened the possibility of organizing 
knowledge in time, by establishing a unity through the rec- 
ords of the past. When once the results of psychological 
analysis, dealing not indeed with single works, but with 
groups and whole periods, are made the object of com- 
parison, it becomes clear that literary movements do not 
succeed one another by mere chance; the passing from a 
prevalent mood to a different mental tenor obeys a fairly 
regular alternation, which is composed with all the unique 
incalculable elements of circumstance into a pattern of rela- 
tively simple succession. One can speak of a rhythm in 
literature, and with the help of its recurrent though ever 
modified phases, interpret the relation of each phase to its 
predecessor and successor. Such large generalizations are 
not to be pushed too far; they do not resemble in the least 
the “‘laws” of the physical, or even those of the biological, 
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worlds; still, they afford a clue to the maze of artistic devel- 
opment, and make the history of letters, as well as that of 
thought, amenable to a measure of logical presentment. In 
so far as all explanation is not out of place in those fields, 
those schemes can be regarded as acceptable diagrams, 
offering the mind a sense of unity and order, whilst leaving 
a full margin for the original characteristics of each new 
period and of each new writer. 

But whether or not those more ambitious attempts are 
indulged in, literary criticism, such as it is described here, 
is a rich and varied activity, appealing to all the powers of 
our intellectual nature; and it does not leave unsatisfied that 
craving for connection and dependence between facts, with- 
out which there can be the knowledge, but not the history 
of literature. 

For the history of literature there must be; and the 
literary historian will not be contented with peering into 
books and writers, joining them in groups and periods, 
or linking up the periods in a progressive chain of mo- 
ments. He has to study the connection between each 
period of literature, and the background of social influ- 
ences; he has to take into account the parallel develop- 
ments of language on the one hand—the medium of expres- 
sion, with its own range, possibilities, limits—of thought 
on the other, with its prevailing attitudes and fashions. He 
has to be aware of the material circumstances that told on 
the art of writing, from the production and the sale of 
books to the formation of the reading public and the inter- 
relations of the various literatures. But those subjects have 
received, during the last half century, a very large share of 
attention; they have been again and again thought out, 
methodized, written up; it would be more than superfluous 
to dwell upon them. Since it is our contention that those 
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various tasks, useful, interesting, important as they may be, 
are neither the central object of criticism, nor the proper 
means for the training of the critical mind, we shall only 
mention them, and pass on. They have too often absorbed 
the best energy of the best minds among the students of 
letters; let the specialist be familiar with them, and the lay- 
man keep with them a bowing acquaintance; they are not, 
or at least should not be, the substance of criticism itself; 
and their formative value for the non-specialist is not such, 
that he should exercise himself in them for their own sake. 

The road seems to be clear for the causal interpretation 
of books through intuition guided by knowledge. But there 
remains the difficulty of application. It may be objected, that 
the ideal which has been sketched out is within the reach 
only of the gifted few; that it cannot, on the other hand, 
be put to practice with the economy of effort toward which 
all habitual operations more or less necessarily tend. One 
must confess that the method thus briefly outlined seems 
to provide for no control of regularity, and leave every- 
thing to the chance of happy hits; that its routine is not 
easily formulated; and that as a technique of intuition, 
relying not on quantity but on quality, not on erudition but 
on skill, it implies at every step the play of original, crea- 
tive powers. The objection can be faced with equanimity; it 
does not seem to be destructive; it does not erect a for- 
midable barrier against the inclusion of criticism in the 
curriculum of colleges, at the very centre of higher literary 
studies. It is the common faith of pedagogues that the 
jewel of spirituality can be cut out of the sometimes very 
unpromising rough material with which nature has endowed 
every mind; it must be the belief of every professor of 
literature, that living reactions to books are within the 
reach of all the young men and women who for the benefit 
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of their culture choose to walk the literary paths. There, 
and nowhere else, is the animating breath to be found; in 
no other way will the dry bones of dead authors and dis- 
tant thoughts be vitalized. That the teacher must give con- 
stantly of his best, and radiate out a good deal of the 
necessary energy, goes without saying. But what teacher 
ever discoursed of his craft in public, who was not inclined 
to think with optimistic pride of all the members of his pro- 
fession? One thing is sure: the young mind whose sensibili- 
ties have been called to life in that way, never will lose the 
ability which has once stirred into being. If the masters of 
to-morrow are to be able to quicken their disciples, they 
must be themselves quickened as the students of to-day. The 
faith is its own proof, and the hope of its votaries will be 
justified, if sound, by the event. 


LEE 
EUGENIUS; OR, EVERYBODY HIS OWN CRITIC 


IKE the psychologist, the pedagogue is very much with 
us at present. Our restless world is astir with educa- 
tional hopes. The teaching and modelling of the young mind 
is itself being remodelled and reshaped at all its stages, and 
chiefly at the earliest, that of elementary studies. The spirit 
of the new methods, some of which are no longer experi- 
mental, but have proved themselves, is all in favor of culti- 
vating the personality of the child. Its imagination i8 to be 
awakened, its attention appealed to, its faculties quickened, 
along the lines which nature herself has laid down; the 
response, such as it may be, of each temperament to each 
stimulus, is the precious germ out of which every mental 
development must grow. To correct and curb, if need be, 
those instinctive powers, to supply, as best one can, their 
deficiencies, is a necessary but a less essential task; the 
worth and the happiness of the individual, the well-being 
and the progress of the species, are all contained in the 
intuitive susceptibilities of the tender life, that spontaneous 
promise, which no amount of feeding and nursing can 
replace if withered or destroyed. 

We may regret that the contagion of those subtle, yet 
simple and efficient methods of approach, should not have 
spread more definitely to the higher levels of education. 
What is true of the child is true as well of the young man 
or woman; the reaction of personality to the stimulus of 


beauty in words is at all ages the genuine productive in- 
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fluence, that from which the enlargement and refining of 
mind and heart can be expected; and there is no more real 
profit to be sought in the study of literature, than just that 
enlargement and refining. If the young people are to be 
trained in the suppression of self, let them learn by handling 
some impersonal instrument. If they are to assimilate the 
rigor of a severe method, and the objectivity of the pure 
search for truth, let the sciences—those of matter prefer- 
ably, but the various branches of history as well—be used 
for that purpose. Algebra or physics are the proper means 
for the apprenticeship to an inquisitive but dispassionate 
mood, that follows the working out of an equation or of a 
problem. If the nice weighing of evidence and the sifting of 
tangled psychological issues are in question, let the story 
of the human past—of political, social, economic facts— 
furnish the texts. But let not the soul-expanding creation 
of an imaginary world, in which the stature of our kind is 
the same and yet is greater, be divested of its own special 
virtue, that of being subject to the laws of quality, not 
quantity. Literature is precisely the expression and reflection 
of spiritual man; its humanity is its all in all; to use it as a 
collection of documents like any other is to rob it of its 
privilege. One sees the loss; what gain is one to set over 
against it, if the scientific habit of mind can be acquired as 
well, or better, from a hundred other disciplines ? 

The student who does not set out to be a specialist in 
the history of letters—that is to say, every student but 
about one per cent—may then well be liberated from the 
gratuitous duty to annihilate his natural desire for self- 
expression. Great books will serve their most substantial 
end, if they are an incentive to the realization of his person- 
ality, intellectual, emotional, moral. His own mind will find 
‘tself in the hard exciting tussle with a master spirit—a 
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struggle in which he will be conquered, but out of which he 
will emerge a fuller man. This psychological interpretation 
is, we have seen, the very method and object of the critic. 
Every young man and woman who approaches literature is 
thus placed in the conditions of the critical activity, and the 
aim of higher literary studies is to make everybody his own 
critic. It is only a question of degree, between a Hazlitt or 
a Sainte-Beuve, and the sincere appreciation of a beginner 
—provided it be sincere; impressions may be raw, short- 
sighted, untutored; but they are esthetically and psycho- 
logically productive, if only they are the outcome of actual 
contact. 

The prospect of building the higher study of literature 
on the foundation of ignorant or naive reactions to texts, 
will rouse the sceptical wonder of many, the ironic scorn 
of not a few. But the democracy of the spirit is no less to be 
desired, and much more certainly to be attained, than that of 
political rights; it consists, not in the equal possession 
of a franchise, one and the same for all, but in the partici- 
pation, to whatever degree, in the life of the imaginative 
sensibilities. Here the varieties and differences of individual 
nature remain indeed supreme; no equality can be spoken 
of; the hope of the democrat, and the foundation of our 
faith in letters as a formative principle of culture, is that 
from every mind, however slow, dim, heavy, encumbered 
by animality or routine, a spark may be struck out. Although 
the social sphere of the universities is extending more and 
more, and takes in a very large part of the national body, 
the normal student comes to college with the benefit of 
some educational advantages and facilities; he belongs, 
most often, to circles where literacy is general, and of long 
standing; he has breathed an air charged with active 
esthetic influences; in the majority of cases, he stands 
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above the lower quality of his fellows in his response to 
literary stimulus. Such is the permeation of all human 
material by a subtle diffused essence of civilization, at 
the present day, that the most unsophisticated sons of the 
people, the least touched by artificial cultivation, are even 
sometimes the most vigorous and original, as they are 
the freshest, in their reactions. No more is needed, to put the 
higher study of literature on its genuine, secure basis: 
the assumption that the average man and woman will dis- 
play a fair measure of sympathy with the spiritual meaning 
of authors and books. What will be erected upon that basis, 
depends very largely on the teacher. 

The teacher, no doubt, will see difficulties and raise objec- 
tions; the more stubborn, perhaps, as he has more experi- 
ence. It would be of no use to ignore the fact that a dis- 
inclination to rely much on that personal reaction to texts 
is a feature of the educational system of some countries ; 
and it would be idle to pretend, that at least in the field of 
higher teaching, the United States did not show that aver- 
sion. Certain reasons may account for the circumstance that 
the method of appeal to the literary sensibilities is very 
often fought shy of in this country. Too much should not 
be made of the fact that for a long time the most conscious 
effort of the American colleges was to train themselves in 
a severe objectivity, the example of which was given to the 
world by Germany; other nations were following that lead, 
or evolving the same discipline, and still left a freer scope to 
the personal response of the student. The objective ideal 
was set up in America with such rigor, only because it 
answered somehow to the intellectual temperament of many 
students. And here it is that the incredulous teacher may 
find some support in the view commonly held of the psy- 
chology of young Americans. Most of them, he will say, are 
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tongue-tied when they are asked for genuine literary im- 
pressions; put to them a question of that sort, and the 
sheepy eye will appear; they have no facility that way; 
the gift of easy self-expression has been refused them; they 
even look upon it, in principle, with distrust: they do not 
care to show their feelings. If you try to prevail upon them, 
and to conquer the shame that paralyzes all open confession 
of their moods, you will drive them for shelter to ready- 
made formule; instead of being themselves, they will under 
the strain be anybody else, and repeat mere words. 

That state of things prevails often enough indeed; but 
it is very far from being universal. It seems to correspond 
rather with the idiosyncrasies of the typical young Anglo- 
Saxon—and especially the English—than with that of that 
very different person, the young American. One cannot have 
gathered any experience of university life in this country, 
without being struck by the genuine interest which the stu- 
dents of both sexes—and perhaps especially the women— 
feel in literature. The vivacity, the intelligent eagerness, 
with which they will respond to appeals of that kind, are 
very obvious; and not only the best, but the majority, show 
themselves quite capable of sincere and vivid literary dis- 
criminations. It looks as if the responsibility for the future, 
in that matter, rested decidedly with the teachers, not with 
the taught. Much could be done, to spread the responsive- 
ness more evenly, and make the total absence of it an excep- 
tion. A complex, no doubt, has with many to be solved; 
a stiffness of feeling or of language has to be loosened; a 
free passage has to be opened for the current of self-expres- 
sion. That will be done easily enough, in a surprising num- 
ber of cases, if the teacher has the gift, the magnetism, the 
sympathetic touch; if he has life in him, and can communi- 
cate life. The best foundation, of course, for that normal 
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activity of the sensibilities in the literary plane, will have 
been laid in the secondary school. 

Again, it might be objected here, that what the secondary 
school has done, the university need not be doing a second 
time. Why duplicate effort in that way? And should not 
higher studies impty a passage to some more impersonal 
mode of thinking? This, we hope to have shown, is begging 
the question; impersonality may be the very thing else- 
where, in other departments; except for special objects, 
to study literature impersonally is a paradox. Moreover, 
the interpretation of texts need not assume an entirely new 
character, when we pass on from school to college; it should 
only be deepened and broadened. Instead of mere repeti- 
tion or total change, there must be a linking up in method 
and spirit, from the lower to the higher. Here, of all places, 
the growth of the inner man should be paralleled by the 
smooth development of method; continuity is the breath 
of the humanities. 

The problem is thus seen to narrow down to a matter of 
practical pedagogy. How is the routine of teaching recon- 
cilable with the sincerity, the surprise, the ever fresh spon- 
taneousness, which mental life in the plane of literary im- 
pressions demands? It is not of course to be thought of, 
that a college class should come to resemble a gathering of 
literati and wits, each airing his or her opinion of the last 
best seller, and too much preoccupied with the scoring of 
a hit, to bother much about discipline, coherence, and con- 
certed effort. But although this happy state of freedom may 
be approximated in narrow circles of the elect, living under 
grace, not under law—by which is meant, needless to say, a 
seminar for the profitable enjoyment, not for the dissection 
of literature—satisfactory means have long been found to 
regulate and codrdinate, whilst stimulating it, the play of 
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what is perhaps most individualistic in life, the artistic sus- 
ceptibilities of the young. 

The study of texts is the broad common ground on which 
all programmes and all methods meet. The thoughts, emo- 
tions and art of a writer, subjected to group interpretation, 
give the discussion the fixed permanent basis which is indis- 
pensable, whilst allowing a certain margin to the personal 
reaction of each member. The set of difficulties encountered 
is such, as to call into play the sense of objectivity, at the 
same time as the subjective element in every response. An 
author of standing, and especially a classic (in the general 
acceptation of the term) represents a sum of values, which 
the thrashing out of time has definitely enough characterized 
and circumscribed; by the relatively stable test of those 
values, the perceptions of single students can be tried, as 
measuring up to a certain normality, a sanity of taste; and 
on the other hand, a chance is given to the expression of 
those original shades, which, however slight, are the birth- 
right of every sincere reader of books, and should no more 
be repressed than they should be artificially forced and con- 
sciously sought after. If anything, it is possible to confess 
that the teaching of literature has in itself the seed of 
authoritative dogmatism; most writers studied in class are 
well worn with the attention of ages; the instructor, how- 
ever liberal, is apt to regard himself as the representative 
of a tradition, the holder of a sacred trust, the corrector of 
erratic freaks; the atmosphere of the classroom, as a rule, 
would be freer and livelier, if a spice more of tolerance 
could sweeten literary discussion. 

At all events, the time-honored study of texts is not to 
be dispossessed of its privilege, as the typical and most 
ordinary exercise. On the contrary, fresh lustre, and more 
substantial rights, should be added to its dignity. It is really 
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and in the full sense the living heart of the whole process 
of literary interpretation. It should thus be attended and 
ministered to by all the other activities; the work of a class 
should lead up to it in every way. 

Contact is to be established between the minds of the 
students and that of the writer, as revealed in a book. The 
printed page will speak for itself; nothing can replace, as 
nothing approaches, the significance of those words selected 
by a mood eager for realization; but to work back from 
the expression to the feeling, and from the feeling to the 
personality, is a slow tentative progress, fraught with dan- 
gers, until the short swift road of intuition can be followed; 
and there is no safe intuition without some familiarity and 
some knowledge. It takes the mellow experience and the 
solid learning of the teacher to trace outright the whole in 
every part, the characteristic features of the man and the 
artist in each passage. The student is to be guided; and 
the best preliminary help will be to vitalize and make con- 
crete, as a whole, to his mental sight, the figure which he 
will, sometime, conjure up for himself piecemeal from the 
documents. We are here in the typical plane of laboratory, 
not research work; the final result of the series of operations 
is as it were given in advance; the beginner has to go through 
the inductive process in those artificial conditions, so as to 
ft himself for the independent adventure of discovery. At 
this stage it is that the life of the author, his manner of 
being, his dealings with the world, the background of cir- 
cumstances, social and intellectual, upon which his career 
and his work stand out, can and should be most usefully 
presented. This part of the task belongs by right to the 
teacher; but his set lectures can profitably be supplemented 
by a course of prescribed reading; and even more service- 
able as a training are oral reports, in which the students by 
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turns give an account of some definite biographical or 
historical problem. 

Full preparation haying been gone through, the critical 
edition selected, and the various prefaces duly read, the 
text itself is to be tackled; and here it is that the peculiar 
skill France may have developed in the art of literary inter- 
pretation has evolved a technique which is perhaps an 
original contribution to pedagogy, if not to scholarship. 
The method of the explication de texte has received in 
this country, as in several others, a good deal of friendly 
attention; it has been more than once described by fully 
competent observers; on some occasions, by teachers who 
had a personal and long experience of its routine. It has 
been, to my knowledge, tried in several American colleges, 
with very encouraging success. Everything points to the 
conclusion that the exercise partly embodies the proper 
essence of higher studies in the literary, as distinguished 
from the philological or the historical fields. Under the 
circumstances, it may not be superfluous to examine it once 
more at some length. 

The technical aspect of the explication de texte is 
simple enough. It consists in the union of two things: an 
analysis on the one hand; a critical interpretation on the 
other. That the two elements belong to different sorts of 
mental behavior, so to say, the former being essentially 
objective, the latter largely subjective, is a difficulty more 
specious than valid; the association after all is natural, and 
works well in practice. Its principle is concrete, and peda- 
gogic or artistic; the spirit of science has very little to do 
with it; but this spirit has very little to do with life itself, 
and education, when all is said, is the apprenticeship of 
living. As a first stage, then, the student is expected to give 
a clear and connected survey of the passage in hand, study- 
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ing its content, bringing out all the author’s intentions, and 
leaving nothing unexplained in the local development or 
expression of his thought. This elucidation, naturally, 
requires the use of some plain methodical devices, such as 
a genuine division of the passage into its several parts, a 
coherent classification of the themes, and a linking up of 
the text, in substance, with the work from which it has been 
extracted. The qualities of mind most necessary here are 
not only penetration, judgment, a logical habit of thought, 
a sense of constructive order; for in fact, there is no accu- 
rate comprehension of what an author means, without some 
share of sympathy with his meaning; it is not possible 
exactly to probe the special intent with which words and 
phrases have been selected, unless the reader enters intul- 
tively into the inner motives of the choice. Analysis, on this 
level, is not a purely intellectual act; except when the pas- 
sage dealt with is merely rational and argumentative, which 
will hardly happen but with special categories of writers, 
the content of the piece will be composed of emotions and 
images as well as ideas. Now emotions and images are only 
with difficulty considered in themselves, apart from the 
personality of the writer. The two aspects of the explica- 
tion shade off into each other. 

Shall we say that the analysis is to stop at that? And is 
quality here not amenable by any means to quantity ? Emo- 
tion, imagery, words, thought patterns, rhythm, tone pat- 
terns: could not those elements of the text be subjected to 
a more searching, a more precise investigation? They are 
the very chapter-heads in a significant book, that came 
recently from that great centre of English studies, the 
University of Chicago. The venture, outstanding in its 


1New Methods for the Study of Literature, by Edith Rickert; Chicago, 
1927. 
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thoroughness, is typical of many other attempts to reintro- 
duce into the process of literary interpretation itself that 
quantitative spirit, which ruled so long in the external his- 
tory of letters, and which we tried to exorcise from the 
genetic explanation of works. As such, and whatever its 
ability, the purpose of the book seems to us limited in its 
fulfillment by the invincible resistance which esthetic and 
moral values oppose to all mechanical treatment. But that 
within a moderate scope the method is not fruitful, no one 
who has given it a fair trial will be tempted to say. Dia- 
grams and arithmetical devices may be applied to the meas- 
uring and figuring out of the instinctive subtle preferences 
of artists and poets. They will not deaden the soul of enjoy- 
ment, and may even enliven it. They are an apt index of 
the modicum of mechanism that the life of the human spirit 
never goes without. Of course, they should not become an 
obsession, and hide the reality of the artistic impulse behind 
a stiff symbolization of its working; their artificiality is not 
to be lost sight of. Least of all should they point the way to 
literary creation, as they are not compatible with spontane- 
ousness. But advanced students may profitably learn to 
adapt those rigid patterns on to the ever not quite exact 
course of inspiration; by so doing, they will not only 
heighten the sense of their own ingenuity, but also usefully 
quicken their awareness of the harmonies and correspond- 
ences of verbal expression. 

To account properly for the substance of a single page, 
thus demands a sufficient acquaintance with the purport and 
progress of the book; and this mental realization of inter- 
dependence, this sense of organic wholes, is the main requi- 
site of the second stage, to which we come now. Here the 
student has to perform on a modest scale the operation of 
criticism. Two sets of data are at his disposal; one is par- 
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ticular, and made up of the thousand and one intimations 
of the author’s purport and mood, into which his utter- 
ance, once properly scrutinized and fully lived through, is 
resolved. The other is more general, and comprises the 
total knowledge and impression of the writer's personality, 
which has previously been gathered from reading and 
study, together with the very significance of the passage in 
hand, not as a complex of individual meanings, but as a 
living expression of a mental life. Those two sets of ele- 
ments are originally distinct, but hardly remain so; the 
synthesis is effected in flashes; like goes to like, affinities 
find each other out, and the mood of the passage is illumi- 
nated by being fused with the mental organization out of 
which it grew, and a part of which it remains. This intui- 
tive perception of the why and the wherefore of a text is 
thus nothing else but the realization of the intimate neces- 
sary dependence which links it up with the being, thought 
and art of a writer. As in criticism properly so called, we 
have here the reading of the development which has pro- 
duced the expression of a mind, and so an interpretation of 
that mind itself; but the scope in the present instance is 
not so wide, the object being limited; that psychological 
interpretation, instead of being sought for its own sake, is 
called in only as a means to an end, which is and remains 
the elucidation of a single passage. A satisfactory explica- 
tion de texte should not grow out of bounds, and aim at 
setting up the full-length portrait of an author; it should 
rather, from the brief but suggestive evocation of a per- 
sonality, latent in a given utterance, derive the light that 
is just needed to illuminate the utterance itself. If it rises 
from the particular to the general, it returns at once, with 
a firmer assurance, to the particular problem from which 
it started. 
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The power upon which the whole operation revolves, is 
the magnetism which attracts to one another the fit elements 
of the synthesis that is preparing. That force, though elu- 
sive, is not exactly mysterious; it grows with the growth 
of certain faculties, and it is fed by certain experiences and 
labors of the mind; indirectly at least, we can thus catch 
a glimpse of its nature. It is mainly the subtle sense of 
affinities; and although the field of its exercise is here that 
of art, those affinities in themselves are not so much 
esthetic, as psychological. What makes a student able to 
practise successfully that explanation of an isolated passage 
in the light of the original creative temperament which 
impregnates it, is his being gifted with the intuitive divina- 
tion of personality; an instinct that enters easily and swiftly 
into the laws of mutual dependence, by which mental traits 
and characteristics are bound together, and which govern 
their organization into possible wholes. Now the art of life 
. consists mainly in reading character, and interpreting the 
conditions of things; a shrewd instinct of possibilities and 
congruity is at the root of common sense; and moral judg- 
ment itself is largely governed by that delicate apprecia- 
tion of fine shades. We are led to realize that a training 
in critical interpretation, thus understood, does impart to 
higher literary studies the value of a spiritual culture, and 
is conducive to a more interior knowledge of man. 

Those remarks may well seem to have deflected the 
course of our inquiry from the ground where we had 
chosen to place, and tried to maintain it: the most ordinary 
unpretending level of acquaintance with literature, as pur- 
sued by the common run of students. But while the process 
under dissection looked perhaps somewhat strained, the 
process in being is plain, normal and reassuring enough. 
The explication de texte is done every day by quiet, average 
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young men and women, though it attracts of course the 
more brilliant, and can then become a labor of love, per- 
formed with enthusiasm; it is not necessarily a schooling 
for intended critics or men of letters; it is simply an 
exercise for the development of psychological insight, as 
the best, the only means to acquire literary perception. In. 
that modest routine, with no wordy pretentiousness, and a 
good deal of academic caution, the faculty of valid criti- 
cism—valid because sincere—which is latent in every mind, 
can best be stimulated and encouraged; no more should be 
needed to recommend it. May the future spare us the plague 
of a pan-critical age, with a Babel of shrill individualities 
aggressively expressing themselves. But the desire and the 
power of seeing and feeling for oneself the grounds of one’s 
literary likes and dislikes, and of interpreting books in 
terms of intellectual life, might be conceded to all partakers 
‘na civilization which lays stress on the full development 
of every being. And should that addition to the usual rou- 
tine of higher studies contribute to humanize somewhat the 
present atmosphere of literary departments, there might be 
a majority among our American colleagues and friends to 
think that it was not, when all was considered, a change 


for the worse. 
Louis CAZAMIAN 
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